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is, " Caesarism, like modern socialism, denies maturity and freedom, and 
is at once a cause and symptom of decay." 

Enough has been said to indicate the spirit and method of the work. 
It contains more political theory than real history. The author's bias is 
pronounced and his subjectivity extreme. But he fully appreciates the 
tentative character of such treatment. The style, thrown off from a 
warm imagination, has a magnificent sweep, though it is sometimes 
obscure. Few "politicians" in America will read the work; and of 
those persons who actually attempt it, many will doubtless be amazed 
at the author's wholesale arraignment of modern government and society. 
It is safe to say that his conclusions will not find wide acceptance ; yet 
the amount of truth in his comparison between the Roman world and the 
present is enough to set the reader a-thinking. 

George Willis Botsford. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Deutsche Geschichte. Von Dietrich Schafer. Erster Band: 
Mittelalter. Zweiter Band: Neuzeit. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
1910. Pp. ix, 469 ;x, 505.) 

In spite of one or two shortcomings with which we shall deal pres- 
ently this is by far the most important work covering German history 
in short compass that has yet seen the light. With a sure hand Schafer 
traces the political and religious development of the nation from the 
earliest times down to the actual present, going into all the ramifications, 
recoiling before no difficulty, and neglecting no one period. He is inde- 
pendent in his judgments, is always moderate and dispassionate, and 
gives the interrelation of events in a way that will earn the gratitude 
of all who seriously busy themselves with the subject. The book is not 
for beginners and would scarcely be of service to those who have not 
enjoyed at least the historical training afforded by the German schools. 
It is a tour de force to crowd the history of eighteen hundred and 
more years into half that number of pages and no two writers would 
solve the problem in the same way. Schafer economizes space by con- 
ciseness of style and also by almost entirely eliminating military history. 
For instance he disposes of the six great battles of the fall of 1813 in 
thirteen lines and does not even mention by name the battles fought in 
France in 1814. In this neglect of military details he goes at times too 
far, as when he fails to mention the defection of the Saxon troops in 
the midst of the battle of Leipzig, although to that defection French 
historians ascribe the defeat that drove Napoleon out of Germany. 
Schafer is equally Spartan in his neglect of dramatic incidents, referring 
only casually to the famous throwing out of window that was the begin- 
ning of the Thirty Years' War and to the death of Wallenstein. 

There are other omissions that will strike many as less pardonable — 
omissions, indeed, which the author defends in his preface. Economic 
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history and what we usually call the history of civilization find little 
place in the book. History is no " struggle for a feeding-place ", 
Schafer declares. And again : " The author is of the opinion that as far 
as regards the solving the great questions which have determined the 
development of our nation and its relations to humanity it is indifferent 
whether men fought with spear or repeating-rifle, in chain-armor or in 
uniform; whether they spoke or wrote in gown or in dress-suit, warmed 
themselves at hearths or at radiators, lived on pork and beans or had 
their meals prepared by a French cook." 

All the same the " struggle for a feeding-place " determined largely 
the movements of the early tribes and even those of the medieval 
emperors who had, as Nitzsch puts it, to " graze up their domains " every 
year because the supplies on which the court subsisted were furnished 
in kind and not in money. In consequence of Schafer's attitude we learn 
quite incidentally at the end of the first volume that Germany has grown 
rich and prosperous. There is no mention of the trade relations between 
the Romans and Germans, none of the influence exerted by the Crusades 
both on German commerce and on German civilization. The Black 
Death of 1348 is mentioned merely as a horrible happening, and no 
effort is made to get at the underlying causes of the social unrest at the 
time of the Reformation. 

Where Schafer excels is in the treatment of religious matters. The 
organization of the German church by Boniface and the whole question 
of the struggle between the Empire and the papacy for the right of 
investiture are dealt with in a masterly manner. It is the same with the 
relations with the Church before, during, and after the Reformation, and 
again at the time of the Kulturkampf and of the rise of the Centre 
party. 

A special word must be said for the brilliant chapter on the modern 
German Empire dealing with all the great problems that have confronted 
the Reichstag since 1871 : the relations with Austria, Russia, and Eng- 
land; the colonial policy; the Chinese war; the growth of social democ- 
racy. Schafer does not refrain from criticism even of those in high 
places but is never violent or partizan. 

It would be a thankless task to attempt to pick flaws here and there 
in a work so broadly conceived and so carefully executed. The reviewer 
would merely say that he considers Frederick the Great too leniently 
handled. Prussia may have had old claims to Brieg, Liegnitz, and 
Glogau, but there is no evidence to prove that those claims had been so 
much as mentioned to Austria during the previous half-century. The 
sudden descent on Silesia and the claiming and holding of that entire 
province must always seem to an impartial observer an act of unpardon- 
able aggression. Frederick's recently published despatches concerning 
the partition of Poland, too, show that he and not Catherine was the 
real instigator of the partition and weaken Schafer's contention that the 
anarchy in Poland rendered Prussia's interference a necessity. The 
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anarchy itself was largely of Frederick's making, and we have his direc- 
tions to his envoys to give it encouragement and secretly oppose all 
reforms. In all probability it was at Frederick's suggestion that Austria 
seized on Zips and precipitated the partition. We know that at the very 
moment of the seizure Russia was greatly alarmed at the frequency with 
which envoys passed between Berlin and Vienna and that it was com- 
mon talk in St. Petersburg that the two courts concerted all their 
measures in common. 

Ernest F. Henderson. 

The Scottish Staple in the Netherlands: an Account of the Trade 
Relations between Scotland and the Low Countries from 1292 till 
16/6, with a Calendar of Illustrative Documents. By Matthijs 
Rooseboom, M.A., D.Litt. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1910. Pp. xiv, 237, ccxlvi.) 

That interest in the economic history of Scotland has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years is amply shown by the appearance, within a 
year of each other, of two works on the Scottish Staple. The first, a 
volume of 453 pages, by Davidson and Gray, has been already noticed 
in this journal (XV. 122-124). The volume before us, therefore, 
naturally arouses a query as to the value of a second study of the subject 
at this time. To this Mr. Rooseboom replies by announcing a work 
radically different both as to method and content. His volume is 
narrower in scope and more intensive in its treatment, and affords an 
account of the external vicissitudes of the Scottish Staple which, in 
point of accuracy and thoroughness of research, easily surpasses any 
other treatment of the subject. Every move in the relation of the Staple 
trade with the Low Countries is traced with commendable patience and 
care by means of documents in a dozen archives, and considerable new 
light is thrown on the subject. 

Thus the interesting petition of the middle of the fourteenth century 
to Bruges and the city's detailed reply (p. 7, and app. 8 and 9) affords 
us a starting-point of considerably earlier date than we have had here- 
tofore. A keen critical analysis (pp. 28 ff.) of Haliburton's Ledger and 
of the Dutch chroniclers satisfactorily establishes the view that, instead 
of the Staple being located at Bruges from 1483 to 1494, it was not fixed 
at all; that conditions were unsettled even to 1522, trade "fluctuating 
between Middelburg, Veere, and Bruges ", and that the final settlement 
of the Staple at Veere did not occur until 1541 (p. 65). But, in spite of 
the many instances where the sources are well worked out, there is at 
times a plethora of raw material in the text, all of which and much more 
is again found in the 177 documents of the appendix. Among these, 
however, are scarcely any emanating from the Staple organization itself. 
As in the case of the Merchant Adventurers, little is extant. 

But this is, from the standpoint of Mr. Rooseboom, not so serious, 



